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Even before South Carolina seceded a moot question was the safety
of the federal forts at Charleston. The officers in charge, both of the
construction work and of the garrison, knew not at what hour they
might be attacked. The engineer officer in authority over the workmen
thought they had better be armed, and sent to the arsenal for guns on
the day the secession convention met. The keeper was doubtful about
honoring the request but finally agreed to let him have forty muskets
under an old order approved in November but never filled. Hardly had
these guns been issued when the fact was widely advertised in this in-
flamed community. The local secessionists gave vent to angry denun-
ciation, and on Wednesday, December 19, the wires to Washington were
kept hot. Once again despatches poured in on Trescott, the secessionist,
still in the State Department, scheming while his resignation awaited
acceptance. He found Floyd sick in bed and got him to telegraph an
order that very night for the return of the muskets.4
On the morrow, the fatal 20th, Buchanan was again brought face to
face with the problem of the forts. Immediately after his inauguration
Governor Pickens had undertaken a little private diplomacy, thinking
that he might persuade his old friend Buchanan to turn over the forts
to him. He sent the recent marshal, D. H. Hamilton, witlna letter to the
President, and Trescott brought him to the White House on secession
day. Pickens was asking that the forts be placed in his custody on the
pledge that they would be guarded, but not occupied, by Carolina
militia, until their status was more clearly defined. He cited the fact
that the arsenal was under such guard, he presumed, with Buchanan's
approval.
When the President read the letter he passed it to Trescott, and after
some conversation invited Hamilton back the next day to receive his
reply. What he said gave Trescott a very clear impression that the
negotiation was a mistake. Buchanan was evidently resentful of this
pressure, particularly as he had refused to send supplies or reenforce-
ments. There was such a thing as pushing a man too hard. As soon as
the interview was concluded, Trescott hunted up Jefferson Davis and
Slidell and then got into touch with Bonham and McQueen, the two
South Carolina Congressmen remaining in town. He told them of his
fears. Cobb was gone, Thompson was away, Floyd was sick, and Black